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UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


Achievements 


UNDERWOOD — 
First in Speed, Accuracy, Durability 


At the Internationa! Typewriter Contests held 

ia New York City, October 25, 1920, the Under- 

wood for the Fifteenth consecutive year re- 

established its record: 

Werld’s Champion: George L. Hossfeld, 131 words 
per minute for one hour. 

Amateur Ch Genevieve Maxwell, 122 words 
per miaute for one-half hour. 

Novice Champion: Arthor Nevenhaus, 100 words « 
minete for one-quarter hour. 








Official [international Records For World's Trophy 


From 1906, When Speed Contests Were Inaugurated 
Winner Mashing + 
«2 


Rose L. Fritz 
4 O. Blaisdell 





Hoasfeid 


ALL WON ON THE UNDERWOOD 
Greatest Records Are UNDERWOOD Records 


Achievements: Revolutionized type- 


writer manufecture by 
introducing the first full line visible machine. 
Broadened the scope of mechanical writing 
by the introduction of its special machines 
and its wonderful bookkeeping machine. 
Won by service and fair treatment the confi- 
dence of the public. Established largest plants 
in the world for manufacture of Typewriters. 
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Pothooks in the Arctic 


By G. W. Folta 


Secretary to the Governor General of Alaska 


EING secretary or stenographer to the 
Governor General of Alaska is 

bit different from any 

kind in the states. In Washington or the 
tate capitals the work of a 
stenographer 
ertain prescribed 
ymmon to the department 
or the office in which he is 
vated. A secretary to a 
Cabinet officer would find 
ist of his time taken up 
th the special and circum- 
ribed matters affecting 
it department, and I! 
1agine that the monotony 

f handling kind of 
rk would soon grow tire- 


just a 
position of its 


secretary Or a 
consists of 


routine 


one 


some. 
Here in my 
ever, my duties are bound 
no such _ limits. A 
iversity of affairs finds 
ie way to my desk that 
dare is duplicated 
»where within the 
mfines of the United 
One day the direc- 
Australia 


office, how- 





say 
else 
states. 


of a zoo in 


quires about the possibil- 


tv of securing some cubs 
f the big brown bear, and 

e reply 
me; or the descendant of the Chirikof expe- 
lition protests against the killing of sea otter 

yng the Aleutian Islands. A big 
inter writes from London about a contem 
lated hunting trip; an engineer in Texas 
equests an indorsement of his 
» bridge Bering Strait; or a tribal chieftain 
feels his hold on the younger natives 
slipping asks to have his autocratic powers 
firmed through the issuance of a ‘“‘skookum”’ 
iper. The paper is typed for him, and if it 
ears a red seal and a ribbon he regards it as 
minently satisfactory, regardless of contents. 


Caught 
travels via 


game 


proposition 


who 


G. W. Folta 
off Duty 


Let me give you a sketchy idea of the coun- 
try and the government, items which have a 
direct bearing upon the nature of my job. 
The mainland of Alaska is some two thousand 
miles removed from the United States proper. 

It comprises an area of 
nearly 600,000 square miles 
—one-third of which lies 
north of the Arctic Circle. 
In this vast territory there 
isa bare population of 28,000 
whites, these scattered 
throughout the interior and 
line tens of 
miles long. 
frontier of 


along a coast 
thousands of 
It is the 
America 
Our government is not 
of the highly organized 
form common to Washing- 
ton and the state capitals. 
Instead of the miscellaneous 
departments of the 
and federal governments, 
the duties of all branches 
of administration fall upon 
the shoulders of the Gover 
nor General; by virtue of 
his office, he is the head of 
the numerous commissions 
and boards created by the 
rerritorial Legislature and 
Congress itself for the ad- 
the Territory. The powers 
always manage to keep us well 
with these commissions, for every 
addressed to some board 
assumed as a 
This mail 


last 


state 


ministration of 
that be, 
stocked 

boat brings 
whose 
matter of course but never verified. 


mail 
existence has been 
always, somehow, finds its way to the Gov- 
ernor’s office, and there the search for the 
fictitious addressee comes to an end. 

Since the gold stampede of 1898, Alaska has 
lured the adventurous from all parts of the 
world, and much of its population to-day is 


transient in character. Because it differs so 
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much from other lands, it continues to hold the 
interest of people in all walks of life. Thus it 
is that the subjects of correspondence incident 
to the administration of its affairs are both 
numerous and varied. 

There are always the usual inquiries as to 
opportunities, business as well as matri- 
monial, and tours, but there is a veritable 
deluge following the publication of an article 
on Alaska in any large magazine, necessitating 
the use of a mimeographed circular in reply- 
ing. In short, it seems that everyone who 
has anything to write or complain about, 
or who wants to set in motion a propaganda 
campaign in Alaska or a program for its 
development, seeks first to enlist the support 
of the Governor. 

Naturally, the governorship is a particular- 
ly big job in such a country. The Indians look 
upon him as a chief who has power of life and 
death over the inhabitants and who rules 
the country by edicts. They are very skep- 
tical when told that he has no jurisdiction 
over certain matters, or that he cannot set 
aside any law by a mere gesture or a stroke of 
his pen. 

You can imagine the interest, therefore, 
attaching to the position of stenographer to 
the Governor. There is always something 
new coming up—never the grind of one day’s 
work being no different from another day’s 
work. Matters that might otherwise seem 
irrelevant or extraneous are always edging 
themselves in, to the interest and profit of 
the stenographer. I say “‘profit,’’ for I can- 
not conceive of a condition more conducive 
to improvement in shorthand. New words 
and odd terms constantly require new appli- 
cation of shorthand principles, or a familiar 
application that would grow rusty in a busi- 
ness Office. There’s no chance of ‘‘going 
stale.’"’ The stenographer has constantly to 
be on his toes. 

Yes, he does reporting, too, which is natur- 
ally his most difficult job. He is called upon 
to report the proceedings of the various com- 
missions and, frequently, informal conferences 
and hearings. Order is not scrupulously ob- 
served during these meetings, especially when 
two opposing interests are heard, and the 
resulting flow of language is difficult at times 
to record. 

During the last two years I have had to 
report many conferences which were held in 
the office of the Governor, called together 
for the purpose of devising ways and means 
of combatting and suppressing fish piracy— 
a form of outlawry common to the Terri- 
tory—and, as they were held usually im- 
mediately after each depredation, the 
statements made were not without much heat 
and excitement. And every two years there 
is a political campaign. The stenographer is 
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called on here, and as politics in Alaska is 
usually of the bitter variety, there is much 
flery argument and attempted oratory with 
which he has to struggle. 

I am constantly struck by the lack of in- 
formation on the part of most people in the 
states concerning Alaska, as evidenced by 
their letters. This ignorance is not confined 
to any one class. Mail is still being addressed 
to the former capital of Sitka, occasionally 
from Washington itself, while commercial 
houses persist in believing that navigation 
to all ports in Alaska is closed during the 
winter. As a matter of fact, the only ports 
closed to navigation are those on the Bering 
Sea and the upper part of Cook Inlet, and this 
is not due to “freezing in,’’ but rather to the 
great quantities of fresh water discharged by 
many rivers and the fact that both bodies 
of water are shallow. 

In turn, let me say that this ignorance has 
not always been on the other end. Some of 
my readers may have read of the incident of 
quite a number of years ago, when the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General at Washington, 
writing to the postmaster at Dawson, Alaska, 
requested an explanation of his failure to 
submit a report, to which the postmaster 
replied that he had been in the habit of send 
ing his reports to Ottawa (Canada) and would 
continue doing so until advised that the 
government had been transferred to Wash- 
ington! 

Distances in Alaska are so great and com. 
munication and transportation facilities so 
inadequate that telegraphing must be resorted 
to where promptness is imperative. Victory 
Loan campaigns were almost entirely con- 
ducted by telegraph. Contrary to the general 
belief, the rigorous winters of the interior of 
Alaska expedite the delivery of mail through 
the use of dogs, whereas during the late fall 
and the annual spring break-up the trails are 
impassable. 

Summing up my experience in both posi- 
tions, as stenographer and as secretary, let 
me say to the reader that shorthand speed, 
while desirable in any position of responsi- 
bility, was an absolute necessity to me. I! 
believe it alone enabled me to discharge my 
duties satisfactorily and resulted in my ad- 
vancement. 


( 
Y ia ae 


atl ll ae Mencius. 
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Contest News From West, South, and East 


California Championship 
rBPIVHE CALIFORNIA State Typewriting 


Contest, held on April 25 at 
Angeles under the auspices of the Los 
Angeles Business Show, and conducted by 
the High Mogul of Typewriting, Mr. J. N. 
Kimball, brought about some lively compe- 
state. It 


Los 


tition between the schools of that 
was an unusu- 


Idaho Counties Compete 
“'y ANYON and Ada Counties, Idaho, held 


their annual interschool shorthand and 

A typewriting contest when the schools of 
that section competed for the Green-Griffin cup 
at Boise, April 12. The cup won by 
the Caldwell High School, whose stu- 
taught by Miss Wilde and Miss UI 


rich, made 


was 


dents, 





ally large and 
successful con- 
test, probably 
the largest 
tate 


championship 


S<¢ hool 


typewriting 
contest ever 
held. One hun- 
dred twenty- 
six students 
competed for 
the 


silver 


handsome 

trophy, 
whi h was won 
by Miss Helen 
Mar Babson, of 
the California 
Commercial 
College, Los 
Angeles. Miss 
Babson topped 
all the 
contestants ol 
both 
with a speed of 


other 
classes 


67 words a min- 
ute, net. 

In the com- 
school 
other 
winners were 
Miss Ruth A. 
Wright, of the 
Armstrong 
School for Pri- 
vate Secretaries, Berkeley, who took second 
place with a net speed of 66 words a minute, 
and Miss Ruth Snodgrass, also from the Cal- 
third 


mercial 


class, 





ifornia Commercial College, who won 
place with a net speed of 64 words. 

Among the high school contestants Miss 
Lida D. Royce, of the Berkeley High School, 
Miss Royce wrote 59 net 
Second taken 
Sutfin, representing the 


won first place. 


words a minute. place was 
by Miss Mary C. 
Marysville High School, Miss Sutfin writing 
53 words a minute. Miss 
of the Lindsay High School, won third place, 
Miss 


made. 


Cecelia Larson, 


coming within a fraction of tying 


Sutfin. Page 300 shows all records 


Helen Mar Babson 


Winner of California State Typewriting Contest, Receiving Championship Cup 
from Manager J. N. Kim 


eighteen out of 
a possible thir 
tv-six 
Boise 
School, Miss 
Lubkin and 
Miss Hill in- 
structors, took 
place 


points 
High 


second 
with ten points. 
The High 
School of Mer 
idian, in- 
structed by 
Mrs. M. I 
Hand, came 
third, with five 
points. 
The 
of the 
tition 
typewriting 
which 
was divided in- 


feature 
compe- 
was the 


contest, 


to two classes, 
one division be- 
ing composed 
of first-year 
students, those 
had 
menced typing 
not earlier than 
September last, 
the second di 


who com- 





vision being for 
students who 
had commenced typing since April, 1919— 
second-year students. 

Miss Blanche Wylie, of the Meridian High 
School, took first place with a net speed of 
53 words a Miss Evelyn Langley, 
of Nampa High School, second place, with 51 
words, and Miss Emma Specht, of Caldwell 
High School, third, with a net of 49 words a 


minute; 


minute. 

In the second-year class Miss Esther Hare, 
of Caldwell High School, won with 60 words 
a minute net. Miss Elizabeth Ritter, of 
Boise High School, took second place with 
46 words, and Miss Margaret Fauth, of Boise 
High School, third, with 46 words a minute. 
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Composite List of Official Records 
ialifornia State Typewriting Championship 


Private School and High School Classes 










































Made at First Los Angeles Business Show April 25, 1921 
Ne P 
MACHINI OPERATOR Scuo ( Miu 
Und Helen Mar Babso i eemaeeien Son im ial Co . Los Angel US 4 
Und Ruth A. Wright Armstr School, Berkeley 107s J 
Und Ruth Snodgrass ( fornia Commercial Collexe, Lo Angel 1096 13 64 
Und. Lida D. Royce Berkeley Hig 1001, Berkeley 1024 if ) 
Und. Violet Hultquist Los Angeles Busi iness College, Los Angeles 74 10 38 
Und. Edith Hannaford \rmstrong School, Berkeley 978 13 
Und. Wilma Wilson California School of Bu ito ) 1 
Und. Betsey Gurley Los Angeles Business Coll S59 16 
Und. Mary C. Sutfin Marysville High School, Marysvill 967 1 
Und. Olive Stulz \rmetrong School, Berkeley 1O12 P2 ; 
Und. Celia Larson indsay High School, Lindsa 1039 5 ; 
Und. Marjorie Wilsor alifornia School of Bus sine 828 6 1 
Und. Hazel Gough eo Angeles Business College, 03 ) 
Und. Gretta V. M. Becraf California School of Busines o S71 l 
Und Rose E. Ramey Los Angeles Business College, Los 1066 44 ) 
Roy. Sophye Abramso: Jefferson High School, Los Angele 871 13 19 
Und. Penelope Bloom California Commercial College, Los At 101 ) +x 
Und. Hyman Glasband School Vocational Training, Ross Field, A \ 896 18 +8 
Und. Margaret Gleissner Santa Ana Hig te hool, Santa Ana S84 1 $8 
Und. Helen M. Baggott $ 8 is 
Und. Gladys Rowland } ge, Fu " 6 19 j 
Und. Dorothy Dickson alifornia Comme | lleg Los Angt 1026 4 16 
Roy Herman B. Rozzen Lincoln High $ 91 I ; 
Und Evelyn L. A Glendale U z} nda $90 l ' 
Und. Alice Fessler H saanahen Park vol, H 
ark 946 | 
Und Blanche Miller Santa Ana High School, Santa A 921 1 
Roy Helen E. A. Lynch Kern Co intvy High School, Bak i 8 $ 44 
Und Grace Judd Glendale Union High School, Glenda 89 +4 
Und Florence L. Bachman Commercial Experts’ Training Schoo i 
2 Angeles , ) i ' 
Und. Lillian Parmenter Huntington Park High School, Huntin 
Park 801 1 +3 
Und Lois F. Conover sourger eee: Saar taries, Los Angel 813 | 45 
Und Nola Baker San Jose High School 1 Jose 6 l ; 
Rem. Mariam E. Heidet San Jose High School. San Jos 696 +2 
Und. Viola B. DeLeon Ventura U nion High School, V« ira 83 ) ! 
Und Aurelia V Reed San Bernardino High School rnat 661 42 
LCS. Bethel C. France Sawyer School of Secretaries l ng 1018 10 +1 
Und. Frederick Cooper Marysville High School, Marysville 629 41 
Und. Lowell Stanley Huntington Park High School, Huntington 
Park . ’ 1 
Und. Ruth E. Meilandt Ventura Union High School, Ventura 802 l 9 
Und. Olga A. Roedder Commercial Experts’ Training School, Lo 
Angeles 91 0 39 
Und. Gladys Hutchison Ventura Union High School, Ventura ) 19 9 
Und. Dorothy McBrid« Long Beach High Scho Long Beach 42 16 ie 
Und. Lou Goldstein San Bernardino High School, San Bernardino 603 ; 38 
Und. Donna Berkland Fowler Union High School, Fowler R31 6 $8 
Und. Lillian FE. Gibson Marysville High School, Marysville . 2 38 
Und. Clara Liberty Los Angeles Business College, Los Angeles 1048 49 ; 
Und. Emma L. Butcher Montebello High School, Montebello % $1 ; 
Roy Vera R. Ranawalt Kern County High School, B :kersfie!d 897 34 ; 
Und. Dorothy I. Brill San Bernardino High School, San Bernardin 3 16 46 
Und Dorothy Stetson Armstrong School, Berkeley 1099 56 $6 
Und. Eleanor McPartlin. Long Beach Polytechnic High School, Lon 
Beach Z01 
Rem. Irene Swartout Colton Union High School ton +1 $2 ’ 
Und. Clyde F. Lapeir Wilmington High School, Ww ilm ington Biv $5 
Und. Hazel Wallenius Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton I 20 $4 
Und. Jose P. Mercader San Joe High School Sen — S12 30 ‘4 
Und. Alexandra Salcido Ventura Union High School, Ventura 608 10 44 
Und. Matilda Adams. Ventura Union High School, Ve ra 704 0 34 
Und. Lilah Helgeson San Fernando High School, San Fernando 648 16 34 
Und. Marion Carpenter California Commercial ( ollege, Los Angeles 969 48 32 
Rem. Norma Gillette. Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles 34 6 32 
LCS. Dorothy Davis Wilmington High School, Wilmi ig 74 8 $1 
Und. Grace Lewis Franklin High School, Los Angele 946 52 30 
Und. Evelyn M. Darrah Hollywood High School, Hollywe« ood. 697 26 29 
Rem. Anona M. Snyder Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 943 51 9 
Und. Fraulein M. Symons San Fernando High School, San Fernando 650 22 29 
Und. Melba Kalk... Long Beach Polytechuic High School, Long 
Beach 822 40 28 
Und. Helen Morgan. Huntington Park High School, Huntington 
Pa TS 877 40 28 
Und. Mayme H. Storey M ontebelio High School, Montebello... 699 29 27 
Rem. Erwin G. Benson.. Chaffey High School, Upland 877 48 26 
Und. Jane Martin San Fernando High School, San Fernando 654 26 26 
Und. Jessie L. Wickland Hollywood High School, Hollywood 193 40 20 
Und. Julia Trautschold Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 963 57 26 
Rem. Doris C. Lane Los Angeles... 758 37 26 
Und. Elnor E. Munson. Los Ange les High School, Los Angeles 767 38 26 
LCS. Edna Bagwell Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles S41 40 25 
LCS. Hortense A. Schoettler Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 1009 63 25 
Und. Barbara Radzinsky.. Sawyer School of Secretaries, Los Angeles 821 46 24 
Roy. Iris McKinney Anaheim High School, Anaheim____.... 651 33 2 i 


Und. Edith Nordberg... : ...l.incoln High School, Los Angeles..... 527 19 2 











| 
i 


hool Miss Gladys 
yore, teacher), won first 
ice in the beginners’ con- 
st, with 41 words a min- 


te net. 


\ 


st Miss Ed: 
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Net Per 





OPERA ool Gs S RS MINUTE 
Edith M. Grif Mar 1 Arts High 1001, Los Angel 1023 69 22 
Verna MackKnigl M svi ligh School, Marysville 813 49 22 

Helen M. Hunt Huntington Park High School, Huntington 

Park R94 58 21 
| Catherine Murpl Alhambra High School, Alhambra 651 35 0 
well an Fernando High School, San Fernando 690 41 19 
Higgi Alhambra High School, Alhambra 609 33 19 

White Chaffey Union High School, Uplan 558 28 19 

1 Schoonoy Alhambra High School, Alhambra 86 55 16 

jarnes Anaheim High School, Ahaneim S11 58 15 

Stewart Ls eles High School, Los Angel 69 54 15 
cs Lake Huntington Beach High School, Huntington 
, 927 0 1S 
I i Ashleig or llo High School, Montebello M4 55 10 
Virginia Veilex Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles 836 ; 
Clara Abr Jefferson High School, Los Angeles 832 5 5 
M Kile k I High Scho os Angeles ) +s 5 
Norwalk Stages Three Events last year and kept the Big Cup at home 
. aft , — Although individual honors in each class 
N AN interesting interschool typewriting ' 

; Thy sian were won by the Eldorado High Schoo! 
contest held in Norwalk, Connecticut ver on UY . Ota ign ’ 
Senior and Junior High Schools came out Arkansas City won second place and estab 
‘rious, in a series of three competitions. lished a higher general average, thereby 

first contest was open to beginners who winning the contest. Among the first-year 
rted typewriting in September, 1920, students, Glen Daniels, of Eldorado High 
e second to pupils who School, won first place, with 
rted in September, 1919, 54 net words a minute, Mr 
| the third open to any Jerald Spohn coming second 


ch SC hool 
Miss Edith 
Franklin Ju 


tril 
pup! 
Marsland, of 


High 


nior 


Second place went 
Walter Pratt, the 
nter Junior High “~ hool 


Mabel Pr 


ot 





liss yor, 
her), who wrote 33 
rds a minute 

In the intermediate con- 


1a Greenwald, 
the Fairfield High School 
ht, te 
words a 


icher won 


ss Lig 


h 49 


minute, 





with 48 words a minute net 
Mr. Stephen Schlitzer, with 


69 words a minute, was the 


victor among the second 
year students; Miss Bessie 
Frieze second, with 64 
words net. 


New Jersey Holds 
First Contest 
YHE North Atlantic 

Coast cities of New 
Jersey held their first inter 
school typewriting contest 


‘| 


at Manasquan on April 15 





e Miss Louise Bene- It is expected that this con- 
t, of the Norwalk Senior test will be the beginning 
gh School (Miss Mary of an annual competition 

yn, teacher), vas a between the high schools 

sé second, writing 17 of the entire state of New 
High honors in the final Jersey. Miss Edith Hurley, 
test, open to all comers Lydia D. Royce of Manasquan, won first 
the high schools, wer Champion High School Typist of California prize, with the creditablk 
by Miss Anna Yost, of record of 67 words a min 

e Norwalk High School (Miss Killion, ute Miss Hurley was awarded by the 
cher), on a record of 58 words a minute net Manasquan Commercial Club with a ban 
Miss Hull, of the Westport High School (Miss ner for her school and a silver medal for 
roderick, teacher), came second, scoring 47 herself. Second place was taken by Miss 


\ 





rkansas ( 


t words. 


Arkansas City Wins Again 


N THE Walnut Va 


test, held in Arkansas City on April 12, 
ity 


rep ited its 





periormance ofl 


lley Typewriting Con- 


Red 


minute, 


Bank, with a net 
Miss 
bronze medal. Miss 
Miss Marion L 


Manasquan High School. 


(seraldine Fowler, of 
of 


receiving a 


50 Fowler 
Hurley 


Cardilla, 


speed words a 


by 


was taught 
of the 

East and West, top speed proved the 
Miss 


Sane 


Babson's record ties Miss Hurley's! 
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(he Learner and His Problems 


Conducted by Clyde I. Blanchard, Director of Commercial 
Education and Practice, Berkeley, Calif. 


“Invariability of outline 
is a prime factor 
of speed.” ~ yA 


SE 
LS OO Oe 











Vacation 


“YOR nine months now, you have wrestled 
pothooks ’ juggled 

prefixes and suffixes, and played tag 
ith the abbreviating principle, and the end 
In a few weeks you will put on 
our best business expression, press a crease 
in your trousers or select a new frock and 
march confidently off to your first position 
That is, if you are one of the lucky ones. If 
ou are not, you will probably sit back in 
the crowd and envy those who are taking the 
ibbons from their hair or donning a derby 
Even the 


with and circles, 


in sight. 


ind entering the lists of business. 
prospect of a two months’ vacation will not 
restrain the wish that you might be 
the lucky number. 

In either case, what do you plan to do? 
Savy goodbye to the Manual and buckle down 
to the job of becoming a stenographic machine? 


one of 


Or will you tie your textbooks in a bundle, 
drop them deep into the library drawer and 
skip gaily off for a summer's romp? 

Frankly, I do not believe you will do either, 
though that might be the temptation. You 
are undoubtedly already how to 
spend your vacation to the best advantage, 


planning 


make good in your first 
position. But plans, stick 
first and last to the guide that has carried 
you safely over the first shorthand rocks— 
Manual. It is good for many another 
shorthand adventure. 

In your first position you will be surprised 
to find that you are still at school. If you are 
ybservant, you will probably make the as- 
tonishing discovery that writing letters and 


or how you might 


whatever your 


vour 


filing carbons is not the sum total of a stenog- 
rapher’s business, and that you are still in 
the atmosphere of the classroom—in the 
school of experience. Your teacher may be a 
boss who realizes that nobody ever learns in 
school all there is to be learned about any 
thing, and himself accepts the role of practical 
instructor, curbing his and over- 
looking your errors—if you do not form the 


temper 


habit of repeating them—until such time as 


you have completed the postgraduate course 
With such a teacher your 


he is giving you. 


Profit or Loss 


progress will be rapid, if you yourself ar 


willing to coéperate and not leave all the 
instructing to him. 


-he may be 


Or—and more often a grouch 
who, through some strange process of intel- 
lect, expects to get a 
fresh from the business school, in which case 
your path will be anything but rosy, and your 
experience will grow in proportion to the num 
ber of receive. But, 
then, they will be incentive 
to make good “‘on your own.” 


perfect stenographer 


“callings down" you 


only an added 


But you cannot 
boss, by practicing the method that all too 


make good, under either 


many writers adopt when they leave school 
It is a common thing to find a stenographer 
who a few years out of business or high school 
has forgotten the first principles of his or her 
Needless to say, he or she is a medi- 
machine, 


system 
ocre stenographer, a stenographi 
monotonously grinding out routine business 
lette s, with never a prospect of improvement 
or promotion. The key to shorthand success 
is your Manual—the foundation upon which 
you built may 
expect to progress, it is a book you should 
keep by first year you will 
have occasion to refer to it many times to 
sustain the theory that newly 
learned, and it is then that you should plan a 


have and however far you 


you. In your 


you have 
to be followed as long as 
will take but little 
time to review it, say, twice a year (many 
expert oftener than that) and 
you should plan to do it now, before you torm 


systematic use of it, 


you write shorthand. It 
writers do it 


bad shorthand habits 

Not only review your Manual, but spend an 
occasional (and regular, if possible) hour on 
work, office hours. Cet 
dictation, than you are in 
office, il 
with the 


speed outside of 


some fast faster 
the habit of receiving it in the 
can manage it. Don't be satisfied 
speed that wins you your diploma, for that is 
Start now to prepare your- 
that 
There is no 


you 


but a beginning. 
self for the highest 
reached through shorthand. 
lack of opportunities or promotions in the 


position can be 


stenographic profession; the trouble is that 
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Lesson XVII Lesson XVIII 
Words Words 


Sentences 


comparatively ltew ire 


them when they come 


If you are among the 
steps and slow’’ must return 
September, and would hasten tl 
you will take your place in the 
ness, do not plan ail y 
recreation and play. Le 
where for something that wi 
to your play and make your v ion one 


profit When you pack your trunk, mak 
room for your shorthand Manual, and use it. 
Run over it, in installments, a couple of times 
a week, rewriting the familiar words and learn 


ing thoroughly the application of the rules; 
spending a few minutes, besides, on dictation 





NIN 


| Aesson 


HM ords 


Sentences 


months 

to spend 

working 

good plan, for more 
he financial gain is a 
it by far the greater benefit 
experience to be derive l 

If you can, and are so 
all means get into an 

| iO the 


Get into the 


things 


business 
first | d | might you 


posit 


otmhce 


ion that you can get for 
boy, othce mailing 


by doing wha you are 


\N 


Lesson 


a! ords 


Sentences 


studying, but if you cannot do that, watch 


and store up your 
ovpsery itions relerence. You 
astonished to know how much the 
stenographer about 


how it is done by others 


I for tuture 


would be 
othce boy can tell the 
her work. If you can get nothing else to do, 
him to it by learning his job first! 


litt 


Theory Questions Answered 


Question 


vk the same length? I have 
me length for years in re- 


doubt in reading them, 
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Vocabulary 


but in teaching a class I found it difficult to exptain to 
dents the distinction between these characters. 


any need of distinction between ses and 
It seems to me 


matters 


(2) I do not see 
xes. I never made one in my own writing. 
that to eliminate the distinction would simplify 


for the student 

Answer 
We never found any difficulty in ex- 
student 


(1) 
plaining mg and nk, 
wonders why nk is longer than mg, seeing that 
the character for & is short and the character 
for g is long. It is, therefore, well to make 
clear to the students that the sound of nk is 
longer than the sound of ng—that nk is really 
ngk. This can be done by pronouncing a 
word like ‘‘sing’’ and then adding the & to it, 


Sometimes a 
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Sentences 


followed by other il- 
bang-bank, tang- 


This can be 
lustrations: rang-rank, 
lank, ring-rink, etc. There is, of 
the additional reason that ng is more frequent 
than mk and should, therefore, be expressed 
by the shorter character. In connected mat- 
ter there is very little possibility of clashing 
between nk and ng, but it is necessary to pro- 
vide for the representation of these 
sounds in isolated 


sing-k. 


course, 


exact 

words. 

need of 
actual 


felt the 
xes in 


never 
distinction and 
work, but it is necessary to provide a means 
of distinction in isolated words—as in bosses, 


(2) Possibly you 


between ses 


and boxes, misses and mixes. 
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Che O. G. A. 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 


Conducted by Charles L. Swem, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 


Department 








This department is the official 
mouthpiece of the O. G . The 
purpose of the organization is to 
encourage the development of skill- 
ful shorthand writing. Membership 
is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 


EMBLEM 
OF THE] Hew to Become a Member: Prac- 
ORDER tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 

work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other for com- 
perison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a membership 
certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will 

















be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
may try again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu 
tion, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. This is 
the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection with the 
membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
it. Members may become candidates for the Certiji- 
cale of Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on request 
Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
for membership, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit 











Contest Chats 






Prize Winners 
School Contest 


First Prise: 


Second Prise: 
Miss Pear! V. Turner, Teacher 
Third Prise: 


Miss Lola Maclean, Teacher 





First Prise: 
Second Prize: 
Third Prise: 


OVER, and Evanston has done it 
With a club of 52 papers, among 

which are 21 Honorable Mentions, Miss 
Rutheda Hunt, and Miss Mary Macdougall 
repeat their achievement of last year by win- 
ning first place. This is the third time Miss 
Hunt and Miss Macdougall have been in the 
They are too good! They ought 
Or maybe they will 


r’S ALI 


again! 


winning list. 
to give us a handicap. 
tell us how it’s done. 

7 . * 

Ever been to Colorado Springs? That is 
the Miss Pearl V. Turner and the 
Colorado Springs High School. Persistent 
person is Miss Turner. Evidently wasn't 
satisfied last year with third place. But she 
kept the fires burning, and now look! Second 
place for Miss Turner. 

* al > 

Here's a newcomer—Miss Lola Maclean, 
of the Detroit Commercial College. Forty-one 
papers, forty-one O. G. A.'s, six Honorable 
Mentions. If Miss Hunt and Miss Mac- 
dougall and Miss Turner weren't so good, 


home of 


Miss Maclean would surely have won first 


Individual Contest 
Miss Verna Arrol, Southend 

Mr. William Ferguson, Glasgow, Scotland 
Miss Marie E. Palmisano, Mattoon, Illinois 





Evanston High School, Evanston, Illinois 
Miss Rutheda Hunt and Miss Mary Macdougall, T« 
Colorado Springs High School, Colorado 


achers 
prings, 


Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 







yn-Sea, England 


Welcome 


place. Not far from it at that! 


to Miss Maclean! 


* * * 


We wonder if there is anything about Eng- 
land that makes for artistic notes. Of course, 
they had the start on us of seeing Gregg first. 
But, then, we so rapidly outpaced them in 
speed we'd like to know what is the matter 
with our American talent when it comes to 
the O. G. A. Again the British Isles get first 
and second place in the Individual Contest; 
and, honestly, we were lucky to keep third 
place in this country. Running a close race 
for third honors with Miss Palmisano, was 
Bennie Cohen, of the Commercial and 
Technical High School, Montreal. It re- 
quired some pretty fine judging to decide 
the winners of second and third place. 











> * . 


Miss Hunt wrote, ‘‘These are the papers 
of all the advanced pupils except one. That 
paper has been written by a pupil who is at 
present in the hospital under quarantine, and 
it will have to go through a two weeks’ baking 
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process before tl \ospi 1uthorities will First Prize, 192 
illow it to be t rd ; [Two weeks later ritten by 

the paper came i1n, | . 2 il Southend 

looking like in ol 

from a muset | 

correctly il 

find the 


ist Dor 


ime copy 
notes usuali 
out losing 
show fat 
not repro 
ink. Some 
Ing come t 
otherwise be 
it not for the 
ordinary, “blue-bla¢ 


XN 


} 
not only will reprodu 


boldness to shorth 


mend its use in writit 


The notes of Mis 
derfully well formed, 
the Evanston paper 
pupils add to the 
their papers a great 
Miss Hunt and Miss Macdo 
watch out Same ; 
papers. 

The Mills School , 
fourth. Last year I chool won 
place, and it W 
kept it out of the 
a 100% qualifying 


from Heald’s Business College, Mr. George 
E. Popel sent us three excellent i ; 
of which won the Superior Merit Certifi 
We think this is the first Superior Merit 
issued to a student in school Congrat 


tions to Miss Bourdiet 


Brother Josep! 

College, Honolulu, submitted 

beautiful work V Honorabl 
for him. But for the fact t 
Joseph’s was not a 100% ch 


given somebody a tussle for 


. > 
Out in Hawaii, they 
doesn't seem to make any 
American, Hawaiian, <« 


Louise Henriette, ol th 
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Second Prize , ie Hulu, I tted a fine club of ten, 
by William Ferguson uli » With « rable Mention. 

better pluggers 
don't quit when they 
irry on to better work. 
who won their O. G. A, 
ify this time. What's 


* 


We ad li h ) wa hard and probably 
too long But at lat, there are 145 Hon- 
le Mentions, as against 109 of last year. 
there were only 3,998 papers this year, 

s 5,989, Are we losing 

are we satished 

done? »ome- 


L. E. Laidlaw, of Wallace High School, 
Idaho, sent some mighty fine papers from first 
year students It's a good club all ‘round 
and captured three Honorable Mentions 

> > > 

Krom San Juan, Porto Rico, came the 
largest club of the: contest—162 papers, sub- 
mitted by Mr. E. Ramirez, of the San Juan 
High School. All but nine qualified for the 
QO. G. A.; six received Honorable Mention. 
Truly, a remarkable class! Mr. Gebhardt 
of Bliss College, Columbus, sent in the second 


largest club, 145 papers. One hundred and 
forty of these qualified, with ten Honorable 
Mentions. It takes more than patience to 
bring a class of 140 students up tothe O. G. A 
standard. It requires real constructive teach- 
ing Mr. Gebhardt and Mr. Ramirez are 
deserving of honorable mention on _ the 
teachers’ list! 


* 


P Mr. Bert Leach, of the Portsmouth, Ohio, 


High School, not only submitted some good 
a pers, but sent them on letterheads spec ially 


] 
printed for the contest. Enterprise there, 
ind enthusiasm, and system, too. Looks like 


an idea to us 


* * 


Among the 100°; club sul mitted by the 
Littleford School of Cincinnati, we find two 
Honorable Mentions won by students who 
began Gregg in December, 1920. Only four 
months at it! As a matter of fact, none ol 
this club began the study before September, 
ust seven months before the contest closed. 
An enviable record for Mr. Walters’ school! 

> > > 

Some more big clubs: Miss Mertie Davis, 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, 94 papers; Miss Evelyn Hope, Senior 

igh » hool, Che lsea, M issac husetts, S4 
papers; Miss Ethel Rough, State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 78 papers; 
Miss Marjory Rodwell, High ™ hool, Ames, 
lowa, 52 papers; Daisy M. Bell, J. Sterling 
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Plate for the April O. G. A. 
Test 


Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois, 51; 
Mr. Jj Cc Dickey, Floyd Stillson, and 
Miss Agnes Ward, teaching in the South 
Bend, Indiana, High School, an even 50 
papers. All worth while clubs, too! Look 
in the Honorable Mention column. 


* * * 


Mr. William Ferguson, winner of the second 
prize in the individual contest, is a self- 
taught student. That Mr. Ferguson is a con- 
sistent reader of the Gregg Writer is attested 
not only by the high standard of his notes, 
but by the size and spacing of them. He has 
evidently made a close study of the Gregg 
Writer plates, for his specimen conforms me- 
chanically, as artistically, to the standard for 
Gregg plates. 

> > > 

Two enthusiastic students came to our 
office the day before the contest, bearing per- 
sonally the papers of their school. They 
were literally bubbling with interest concern- 
ing the contest, and we invited them to our 
desk to look over the papers already arrived. 
We asked them to criticize, and for a time 
they had us gasping. ‘‘Oh, she forgot to 
make her hump between the gandr!"” “That 
isn’t the correct way to turn that circle!"’ 
‘*Those outlines are shaky!"’ ‘That character 
isn’t curved right!"’ ‘There isn’t enough 
difference between the size of those circle 
vowels!"’ etc., etc. They displayed a knowl- 
edge of shorthand theory that was amazing. 
They had not only practiced O. G. A., but 
they had studied it. ‘Oh, yes,”’ one of them 
said, “I know how the outline should be 
made, even if I can’t get my hand to execute 
it right every time.’’ Shall we tell you where 
they were from? Evanston, Illinois—first prize. 


7 . * 


Now we will get ready for next year. Are 
we going to relax just because we won or 
didn’t win? Of course not! Next year is a 
new year. You teachers will have new classes, 
new opportunities, and a year’s added ex- 
perience. You writers and students who 
competed this year have got a start that is 
worth much to you. Remember that a con 
test, or any goal at all, is won months and 
years before the actual event. All things are 
accomplished first in the workshop of the 
mind, in the will to accomplish them. Make 
your plans now and commence building on 
them! 


a > 
Please Note! 
H, VERY month a number of certificates are 
4 returned to us because the name is 
spelled incorrectly, and while we have no 
objection to issuing a new certificate in that 
case it would save considerable time and 


disappointment if Continued on page 320 


G. A. Test appears on page 326 
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Editorial Views 








“Sticking Points” in Shorthand 
Study 


“N HIS article on “Forcing Speed,’’ in 
this issue, Mr. Swem directs attention to 

a phenomenon that puzzles nearly every 
shorthand writer who is working for high 
speed. We refer to the fact that at certain 
points in the development of speed there seems 
to be an absolute cessation of progress. Every 
expert shorthand writer has had this experi- 
ence—not once but many times—in the course 
of his practice; and, as Mr. Swem points out, 
it has a discouraging effect on many writers. 
If all writers who are ambitious to become 
expert understood that this phe- 
nomenon is not peculiar to them—that it 
occurs with everyone, that there are scientific, 
physiological and psychological reasons for 
it, and that it will be followed by a decided 
increase in efiiciency—a very much larger per- 
centage of them would persevere until they 
had attained the coveted goal of verbatim 


writers 


reporting speed. 

In his article Mr. Swem emphasizes the 
necessity of getting out of a “rut’’— or a 
“settled gait,’’ as Mr. J. N. Kimball once 
expressed it—by forcing the hand to quicker 
movements. He is absolutely right about 
this; but we believe that the quickening of 
the mental response is of equal importance to 
the quickening of the hand movements. 

As we have frequently said, high speed in 
shorthand cannot be attained without a great 
increase in mental activity. In order to write 
rapidly there must be developed: (1) greater 
power of concentration; (2) increased ability 
to think quickly; (3) the habit of making 
quick decistons—since, in shorthand especially, 
‘the who hesitates is lost."’ Therefore, while 
we are in accord with Mr. Swem in his views 
as to the methods of forcing speed, the result 
secured from the plan he recommends will not 
be due entirely to increased manual dexterity 
—it will be the result of a quickening of doth 
hand and brain. 

Our own experience in attempting to attain 
speed in the different systems we used before 
constructing one of our own may be of interest. 
At that time we did not understand much 
about the laws governing the attainment of 
speed in shorthand; but in practicing for speed 
in different systems, and in different years, 
we noticed that at certain definite points we 
stopped “‘dead,”’ as it were, and it was only 


after a considerable interval that any progress 
beyond these points was perceptible. 

Afterwards, in teaching, we noticed that all 
had the 
varied, but in no case was 
own 


students same experience—the 
“sticking points” 


continuous. In our case 


the progress 
these ‘‘sticking 
we studied were eighty words a minute, 105 
minute. 


points” in all the systems 


words a minute, and 130 words a 
We stopped at eighty words a minute; then, 
after several weeks of continuous practice in 
which we failed to get one word beyond the 
eighty mark, we found one day that we could 
write ninety words a minute with comparative 
ease. Both brain and hand worked as smooth- 
ly and easily at that speed as they had at 
eighty words a minute. Progress seemed to be 
continuous after that 
words a minute was reached, when it seemed 


until a speed of 105 


impossible for us to go one word beyond that 
speed. After many we decided that 
we had reached our speed limit, but continued 
to practice regularly—just for the love of it— 
without any expectation of further progress. 
Then one day, to our surprise and delight, 
we found that we were writing from 115 to 
120 words a minute. The next sticking point 
was 130, but by that time we had read an 
article which explained the reason for this 
arrested development in speed, and, onaccount 
of that knowledge, went ahead with confidence 
and determination. 

The article written by D. L. Scott- 
Browne, and as it may prove helpful to am- 
bitious writers, we are going to quote that 
portion of it which relates to this peculiar 
shorthand study. 


ENDURANCE 


At times the shorthand student makes steady headway 
then he will seem to 


tests, 


was 


phase of 


which he can see from day to day; 
have attained his whole mental status, and no sign of 
progress appears to encourage him for perhaps weeks at a 
practice as faithfully as he can, work as hard as 
he can. To him the acquirement of speed is the greatest 
of mysteries. He cannot understand why continuous prac- 
tice for a reasonable length of time does not produce speed. 
It is because another process is going on at this point of 
the study. The art has been learned as far as its principles 
are concerned, but the mind has not yet been quickened 
and toughened, so to speak. That process is now going on. 
It is like the cultivation of muscle in the blacksmith's arm 
with the exception that it is mind muscle in this instance. 
It is going through a sort of mental gymnastics which gives 
mental endurance, rapidity of execution and skill in the 
maneuvering. The mind gains command over itself, it 
must learn to forget, must open and close the valves of 
thought, must force concentration on the subject matter 
of the speaker at one moment, and at another the mental 
action must be entirely mechanical. There must be thor- 
ough discipline of the mental faculties and the mind must 


time 
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s flexible a rubber ball, and all its flexibility, it 


as strong as it is possibie ik strongest muscie 
of the body to be e, to bear the rai at will be put 
upon it. 

We said that this scientific explanation of 


this phase of shorthand study might prove 
helpful and encouraging to shorthand students 
who are ambitious to become expert writers. 
It should 


sustaining 


also prove useful to teachers in 


interest 
In our own teaching we 


classes. 


in the dictation 


used it constantly 


as a dictation exercise, with excellent re 


sults. ] R '. 


’ 


Editorial Brevities 
rWvHE growing importance of shorthand as 
an instrument of progress is evidenced 
by the 
the article by 
Stenographer,”’ printed in the Century Maga- 
zine for May. The article is reprinted in the 
Literary Digest and bids fair to mark an epoch 
in the stimulation of popular interest in short- 


remarkable interest displayed in 


Mr. Gregg, “Julius Caesar's 


hand and abbreviated writing. 


* * 


Three more ‘‘Dime Club” contributions 
have been received for the Sholes Monument 
Fund—$9.35 from the first-year typewriting 
High School, 


from the 


Township 
$5.50 


class at Evanston 
Boise, 


$10.00 


Evanston, Illinois, 
Idaho, High School 
Mrs. Mary U 
Omaha. 


students, and 


’ 


from Collins’ class at Boyles 
College, 
Let's 


before 


hurry in any other contributions 


schools close! 


Commis- 
there is a shortage of 


States Civil Service 
that 


male eligibles for stenographer and 


The 


sion 


United 

announces 
typist 
positions in the Government offices at Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ 

Tues- 
day of each month in approximately 500 cities 
throughout the United States 


Examinations are held on the second 


* 


In 1909 a boy 
working in the Shipping Department of The 
Company, 


named Joe Merensky was 


Gregg Publishing Chicago, at 


seven dollars a week. (Those were the days 
when a dollar was twice as large as it is now!) 

It was announced the other day in the Chi 
cago papers that Mr. Joseph J. Merensky 
has been appointed Assistant United States 
District Attorney for Chicago. This is simply 
fact that 
tunities for advancement are as numerous as 
ever —for willing to 
pay the price in earnest and intelligent effort. 


another illustration of the oppor- 


before- those who are 
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Obituary 
Kimer Clark 


TORD has recently com 
de ith of Mr | i Barnes, 
of the Barnes Commercial 
ey 


iver. Colorado. Mr 


Barnes 


Barnes died aft 


brief illness with pneumonia, Tuesday 


March 29 


Mr. Barnes w born in 


ning, 
Pallmadge, Ohi 
in 1870. He received his education in t 
high school of | lve and later attends 
he Mount l Alliance, Ohi 
Zaneriat I ge, Columb 

He taug business schools in St 

Missouri, Hartford, 


In company with his 


nd the 
Ohio. 
Connecticut 
Mr. H. | 
Barnes, he founded the Barnes Commercial] 
School i nver in 1904. 


i 


louis, 
brother, 


His life is was woven into the 


history of the hoo which he 


wave hi 
and skill as a 

With fine, 
1 


purpose and untiring zeal, he 


full devotion, thusiasm, 


teacher and hig] 


wrought year 


the sure foundations of the instit 
tion which stands as a monument 


by year 
to his et 


deavor. His life is written in the hearts of 


thousands of alumni who have gone fro! 


i 
' 
| 


the school to act ife, not only in Denver 
and the West, but 
In October, 


Hart, of Brimfic 


all parts of the nation 
married Jennie | 
who, with one so: 
Emory, survives hin 


age, 


eleven 
Denver Chapter of 


He was an 
the Sons of American Revolution, of 
Masonic Lodg: o. 5, of the Colorado Moun 
Club, an official of Plymouth 
at the 
was superintendent of the Sunday School of 


tain Congré 


gational Church time of his deat! 


Epworth Institutional Church. 
his life, Reverend H. Nutting 
Dascomb, pastor of Plymouth Congregational 


1, paid hi 


In speaking of his 


j 


Chure 


Mr. B: 


Barnes and R 


1 his two brothers, H 
Barnes, built up one of the 
large and most infl 
in the West. 
educational insti ns of 


iential business schools 
hool is one of the real 
Denver. The 
under the direction o 


shorthand dep rtn 
Mrs. has h 1a notable success. The 
work that Mr. Bar 


which he devoted his life, will be 


’ 


sarnes, 
es so well began and to 
carried o 
by his brothers 

The 
lost 


profession has 
members 


business education 


one of its most valuable 
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(he Typist and Office Worker 


A Clearing House of ideas for Typists and Office Workers 


Conducted by Harold H. Smith, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 








The O. A. T. is the professional organ 
ization of the artists in typewriting 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 
Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
ORDER ¥ or by himself who is able to pass the 
ARTISTIC Junior test. 
TYPISTS Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have reached 
a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be commented by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed. 
Competent Typist Certificate: This certificate 
is issued to anyone who is able to qualify at fifty 

















words or more a minute on the Monthly Speed 
Test No papers rating less than fifty net words 
the minute are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency” appear in this department each 
ona Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sent in. Each part 
of the membership tests should be typed on a separate 
sheet. The speed test matter must be written as 
a ten-minute test, subject to International Rules, 
and accompanied by the timer’s affidavit. A test 
is good only until the 25th of the month following 
publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is charged 
for speed tests. A beautiful Certificate is issued 
to all those who pass any of the tests. 








How to Capitalize Typewriting Skill—Il 


(Continued from the May issue) 


work 
active 


rOVHE next step above secretarial 
removes the typist from the 

use of the machine into an 

EXECUTIVE POSITION 

Mention is made of the possibilities of this 
work here only because it is a logical climax 
» the career of an intelligent and skillful 
He may have an opportunity first to 
become head of a department, which, in 
irn, leads to an assistant managership, and 
that again to a full managership of an office 
organization. Here one has his own typist, 
stenographers, and private secretaries to re- 
much mental manual 
His energies will be de- 


typist. 


eve him of as and 
work as possible. 
voted largely to planning and ordering the 
execution of his plans. But, remember, 
every bit of experience gained as a typist, 
is a stenographer, or as a private secretary 
is of immense value to such an one because 
he can the better appreciate his problems and 
surmount his difficulties. 

Besides, there are many times when he 
will find it actually a saving of time and 
energy to utilize his own skill on the machine 
by writing out notes or personal letters of 
particular importance. It -is related of 
Woodrow Wilson that during his two terms 
as president he did a great deal of personal 
work on his own typewriter, especially in 
writing confidential communications to his 

ibinet officers. 

TYPEWRITING AND COLLEGE 

While business claims the great majority 


f our typists, it is not the sole medium 


through which one may express himself to 
advantage as a skilled typist. Thousands 
of young men and women use the machine 
to write their compositions, 
notebooks and reports in college. The teacher 
who must correct hundreds of papers appre- 
ciates the neatness of those which have been 
written oithetypewriter. It is much easier 
to read a typewritten notebook than a pen- 
written one, and the machine lends itself to a 
uniformity of arrangement and spacing which 
invariably calls forth the teacher’s gratitude 
for the student’s care and thoughtfulness. 


own essays, 


I once knew a young fellow in college who 


came up to the last day on which a certain 


composition might be turned in without hav- 
Another fellow 
was written 
The 
first student “‘borrowed”’ the second student's 
paper, proceeded to copy it on the typewriter, 
word for word, and both papers went in on 
time. Perhaps it is true that the teacher was 
not reading the papers closely, but it doesn’t 
matter much what particular excuse we make 
for it, the fact remains that the typewritten 
composition drew an “A” (highest possible 
grade), while the pen and ink one drewfonly 
a “C” (just passing). Undoubtedly the su- 
perior appearance of the typewriting was the 
determining factor in influencing the teacher's 
judgment. Yes, the typewriter should not be 
overlooked as an aid in making a good record 
in college. 

And I have never been in any college yet 


ing done any work on it. 
had completed his paper. It 
neatly in pen and ink ready to hand in. 
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June Typewriting Speed Test 
(Tes! for Competent Typist Certificate, good until July 25,1921. If you are not familiar with the rules governing 1) 


test and th: school contest based on tt, information will gladly be supplied you on request. Ali school contests papers musi 
in by June 30.) 


7 Y EARLIEST memories of my brother, Theodore Roosevelt, are in th: 


nursery at 28 East Twentieth Street, in the house which the patrioti 

women of America hope to rebuild and refurnish with all that is left of 
the old furniture, and thus visualize to his fellow countrymen, the simple environ- 
ment in which Theodore Roosevelt grew to early boyhood. 

In that nursery, the little sufferer, for he was a fragile and delicate boy, almost 
always in the throes of severe asthma, in spite of his suffering, was from the very 
beginning an inspiration to his younger brother and sister along literary lines 

As a tiny boy of six, before I can remember him, my mother described him as 
never failing to have under his right arm, ‘‘Wood’s Natural History,’’ and under 
his left, ‘“Stanley’s Life of Livingston in the Jungles of Africa.”” The delicate 
child, from the moment that he could read the printed page, was able to concen- 
trate himself with that extraordinary power which became later such a factor in 
his assimilation of knowledge of mature, and the exciting adventures of the great 
explorer. 

In those days, before I can remember, the story ran that he became absorbed 
in reading the wonderful habits and methods of the ants. Turning the pages 
of, his huge volume, at the head of the following page, the narrative continued, 
“The foregoing ant also has such unusual characteristics."” The young naturalist, 
not realizing that the word ‘‘foregoing’’ referred to the ants of whose habits he 
already read, decided that the adjective in question was applied to a new species, 
and after ardent investigation of the habits of this supposedly new species of ant, 
he decided to write an article (remember this was at the age of six) entitled, ‘“The 
Foregoing Ant,”’ and having accomplished this feat in a large painstaking, babyish 
hand, he then called the members of the household together to listen to his essay 
on this hitherto unknown representative of the ant family. One can well imagine 
the amused attitude of the grown people of 28 East Twentieth Street when they 
listened to the earnest little author delivering his astute analysis of the ways of 
life of his new-found protege. Those comprehending grown-up people of that old 
house, however, knew better than to ridicule the budding genius of the small 
member of the household, and it was not until many years afterwards that the 
boy, Theodore, discovered how much amused his parents had been at his first 
scientific and literary effort. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary thing connected with my brother’s literary 
attainment was the diversity of his interest. He was a very remarkable historian, 
not only having an accurate and all-embracing knowledge of American History, 
but of every other history, of nearly every nation. During his much-heralded 
trip abroad in 1910, the inhabitants of the various countries which he visited, 
were simply astonished at his knowledge of their great men and great historical 
events, One reason for this unlimited information was that he never wasted 
a moment of time. He always knew the book he wanted to read; he always 
had that book where he could find it at a moment’s notice, and he also had the 
power of such unusual concentration that although hundreds of people might be 
talking about him, he could detach himself and become lost to the contemporary 
world in a moment of time. (569)—From a speech made by Corrine Roosevelt 
Robinson, at the N. E. A. Department of Superintendence meeting, February 28 
reported in American Education. 


[Repeat from the beginning if completed in less than ten minutes.) 
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re enough good typists could be secured. 
Work may 


y be secured by applying to the business 


are always in demand. 


the registrar, the heads of depart 
he central stenographic bureau (if 


to the Y. M. C. A. 


Announcements 


or 


secretaries. 


WwW. C. A 


be posted on bulletin boards (after per- 


sion has been secured) stating the typist’s 
and address, 
Brief 


( ollege papers. 


telephone number, rates, 
local 


constant de 


notices may be inserted in 
here is a 
nd on the part of upper classmen for the 
ing of graduating theses and engineering, 
dical, and other technical reports. Letters 
written 


and a 


ist be by various officials and de- 
rtments, 


ilarization work is being carried on all 


large amount of general 


time. This work is done in pleasant sur- 
indings as a rule, and hours are generally 
flexible and subject to change to ac- 
mmodate typists and employers. 

\s I have just remarked, there is always a 
rtage of good typists for such work. The 
fortunate of it however, that 
st young who typewritipg 
h the intention of using it in college under- 
the importance ot good 
They are too often satisfied with a 
st mediocre attainment as regards accu- 
They think 


are using typing only as a 


ery 


part is, 


people learn 
mate becoming 
pists. 
y, appearance, and speed. 
it because they 
epping-stone they need not become even 
isonably expert. In that they are mis- 
If they could only know what the 
ijority of those for whom they work 
their fellow faculty members and 
idents they would realize that if a thing 
at all it is worth doing well. 


i) to 


worth doing 


What is there in it for me if after being paid 


rest doubly assured of this: 


price without question by some college 
ofessor he quietly passes the word along to 
s friends on the faculty that I am sloppy, 
ireless, undependable, inaccurate, and 
wre 


Any 


mal 


possessing the educa- 
for college work may 
that he can find 
typing office work in any of 
r large universities and colleges to pay all 


skilled typist 
requirements 


ficient and 


s expenses. He may in some instances be 
npelled to spend five years in order to 
the more difficult four-year courses, 
t the added education will bring advan- 
iges which will the time 
ent in acquiring it. 


TEACHING 


ish 


more than offset 


es 


Good typewriting teachers are always in 

ind. An experienced office typist who 
derstands how to communicate his knowl- 
ge to others makes a highly satisfactory 
cher. The more skill one the 
tter able he is to grasp the difficulties of the 


possesses, 
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student, provided, of course, he is willing to 


sit down patiently and study the student's 
method of operating 

There is a growing insistence among school 
officials that the 


practical as well as theoretical ability. 


typewriting teacher have 
There 
is no question that when students know their 
instructor has been over the road they ex- 
pect to travel in the business world they have 
much more confidence in what she tells them. 
Incidentally, this lightens her work a great 
deal. 

The employed office typist who considers 
teaching as a field should not overlook the 
opportunities offered in many places to teach 
evening classes in the subject. Besides the 
financial return involved, one can determine 
through actual experience whether or not 
he is fitted for teaching, whether he 
likes it well enough to follow it as a pro- 


and 


fession. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHIC AND 
REPORTING WORK 


These two branches are somewhat related. 
The shorthand 
transcribe his court records, testimony, etc., 
and frequently he accepts outside work as a 
means of providing a more or less steady in- 
when court is not in 
there is not demand for tran- 
scripts. The typist who works in a general 
reporting office thus covers practically the 
same work as a typist in a public stenographic 


reporter employs typists to 


come session or when 


such a great 


office. 

Such a typist must be fast, accurate, and an 
excellent speller. Many men prefer to dictate 
direct to the machine. It and 
they can see “‘how it looks” as they go along. 

Probably other lines demanding real 
skill in typing pay well The 
patron pays for his work on the basis of so 
much for each hundred words and so much 
for each carbon that 
is almost entirely dependent upon 
skill. 

In New York it for the re- 
porter to pay his typists at the rate of five 
per hundred words for the original 
and one cent per hundred words for 
each carbon copy. I know several 
operators who make from twenty-five to forty 
dollars a day on this basis. On the other 
hand, work of this kind is very irregular. 
Typists will work ten and fourteen hours a 
day for a week at a time and then perhaps 
will have nothing to do for an equal period. 
When the rush is on there can be no excuses. 
It is necessary to stay up all night to get out 
a transcript of to-day’s proceedings, ready for 
the opening of court in the morning; the typist 
must be on the job or he will not have a job 
which he can call his own. 

The reporting firms in the large cities fre- 


saves time 


no 


so as these. 


one's income 
his real 


copy , 50 


is customary 


cents 
copy 
good 
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quently need extra operators for night work.  ‘ c 
Office typists who think they would like were Sets 
this kind of thing should get in touch with toy. Gree h 
ad So 5 ' ut to La Crosse, Jur 
some reputable reporting firm and have their 6-7, Sherwood 
names placed on the list for extra work. Let hat will bring 
; A oa 6 Me 
me emphasize again, however, that skill is an po 
absolute requirement for such work. As a 
rule, the operator who can not turn out at 
least twenty pages of two hundred and 
fifty words each per hour right along hour 
after hour will not be retained. 
But, having the skill, one may be reasonably TI \ | ‘ : | | ye | I; 
, Raving y ber ie Always Ready Calendar , 
sure of an income of from thirty-five to one ‘ ‘ 
hundred dollars a week, even considering the PBPUVHE accompanying illustration prese 
periods of enforced idleness due to lack of work. a novel yet practical calendar whi 
in convenient form for quick refere 
It is the invention of Mr. Jacob Backes 
New York, who is also the inventor of ( 


he preparat 


I hope our readers will seriously consider 
the possibilities of these various avenues of 
business and professional life. The list is \ 
by no means exhaustive, but it will serve litypy. Callitypy is simply t 


- . . . : . 1 
to suggest what can be done if only one 0©f typewritten matter for the photo « 


graver. By the substitution of a few sp 


earnestly strives to push ahead. If any of 
you have had experience as typists in other Characters in place of }2, 34, and other k 
lines than those mentioned, especially in ©n the typewriter, a great variety of art 
work somewhat out of the ordinary, won't 
you please write me about it? The rest of 


the Gregg Wriler clan might be interested! 


5 


and practical matter can be produced. M 
Backes has had several of his articles app« 
the Scientific American and other publications 





ts 


e 


Material for O. A. T. Tests 


Junior Test 





Copy the following article in your best 
style, being careful to have it center well 
on the page. Use double space. 


HISTORY OF THE PEN The first machine for the 
manufacture of pens was the invention of an American, 
Samuel Slocum, who was born 127 years ago. As a result February * 
of his invention, steel pens, although made by hand long March... 
before, came into general use and soon displaced the April. 
quill Before Slocum'’s machine began turning out pens May... 
in large quantities, steel pens sold at wholesale for about June. 
$3 a dozen, but by 1830, thanks to the improved process July. 


of manufacture, the price was reduced to about 18 cents August 





January.. 


September. . Su Mo 

nt Egyptians used a brush or reed pen ir a . 
s ; a< Ea age October... su } We 

writing on the delicate membrane obtained by unrolling = a 
November... } Sa 
December. . , Mo 


the stem of papyrus, a water plant once abundant along 
the Nile The ancient Greeks and Romans also used a 
reed cut to a point, similar to the modern pen. In the 
middle ages a metal stylus was used to write on wood 

coated with wax. Quills were first used as pens in the The calendar is arranged according to 
Sith century and thelr use became general. | iron pene tabulated formula which very much reduces 
were made as early as 1865, but the quill held its vogue 
until the invention of a machine for pen-making placed 
steel pens within the reach of all. therefore reduces the dimensions of requir 





the necessary number of letters, figures, etc., 


Senior Test surface without lessening the size of chara 
ters. The calendar is so schemed that 
merely noting where a_ horizontal line 
characters and a vertical columa of character 


1. Choose a selection (article or poem) ap- 
propriate to the season and copy it in single 


spaced style, to make one well-arranged pag: 


2. Type the following letter to Walter Come to an angle, the day of the week 


Mitra wkkes which any particular date will fall, is eas 


R. Bailey, at Hotel Wisconsin, . 
ascertainable 


and sign your name as sales manager. 
Your report on your past week's work in Wisconsit For example lo find out on what day 


has just reached me, and it certainly shows a fine increase the week July 4, 1921, will fall, the horizont 
in business since your last trip. Keep up the good work line beginning ‘‘July’’ meets the _ verti 
After your itinerary was made up Manning and Company , . ; 
sent their order direct so you should cross them off the . . 
list you still have to visit before going on to Green Bay showing that the day will be Monday. 


column beginning ‘‘4’’ at the juncture ‘“‘Mo 
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Making Your Shorthand Effective 
No. 4—Forcing Speed 
By Charles Lee Swem 
as the sort, properly administered, will be effective 
would be n iit to the Coaxing or cajoling will never do. Drastik 
h shorthand could be measures must be resorted to. I have called 
' 


usted, the hand begins’ give the prescription which I have found 


the speed possibilities the process “forcing speed,’’ and herewith 


rther progress in shorthand valuable in my own particular case. 


matter of mechanical develop- When the writer has satisfied himself that 
have phrasing, expe-_ it is a physical and not a mental ailment he is 


iting prin suffering from, let him select a short ‘‘take’’ 


re evenly of two, or, say, five minutes duration each, 
and prepare to 
’ 


pend 





an evening 


s 


with them. It is 


perhaps preferablk 
to put them on a 
onogrt iph record, 

t if you can find 
dictator long-suf 
ig enough to 

nd for a three 
hour grind, well and 
good nobody can 
have any objection 
but the dictator 
The process can 
begin at once. With- 
out any prelimina 
ries, the tirst “‘t ike”’ 


should ve read at 


nNosse 











hular,y 
avulary, Mr. Swem, who is immediately to the right of the President a litth 
is reporting the sp_eches delivered in connection with the re- , t you don 
. 2 , ception of President Wilson at Dover, England. -_ 
S command it all, 
yuld make ior speed, but bevond a is done: vou have ~ mpry written a piece 
point his fingers refuse to of matter at vour top speed llowever, if 
It is a discouraging you have written anything incorrectly, the 


is everything 
no harn 


writer, and more than one error should be corrected at once. You might, 
ring speed writer has given up then and __ in addition, go over the entire “take,” slowly 
1 matter of fact, there is no real reading it back and writing it again above the 
iwwement in the condition. original outlines in the best shorthand at your 

nd overcome commonly in command. 
deavor. Simplytounder- Now, right here the jolt ought to be admin- 
is to correct it. Che writer is suffering istered. By degrees the speed at which that 
nmonest of human ills—he has irticle is dictated should be increased until 
a rut! And, as in the case of any you are writing it at approximately double 
it all, all the pushing and pulling your normal speed. That may be anywhere 
world will not suffice to get him out from two hundred words a minute to four 
Only a jolt will do it hundred. If you are ordinarily capable of 
ially it is the hand which makes such a writing two hundred words a minute, you 
e for itself from which it is loath to understand why I advise a phonograph in- 
for the mind so far outstrips the stead of a dictator! No harm would be done 
in shorthand progress that to anybody if you should make it five hun 

it is at fault it is more likely to be from dred. 

other cause such as lack of theory or I do not expect you or anybody else to get 
of the many necessi- that speed in perfect shorthand, or even in 
It is more often the legible shorthand. You may consider your- 
jarred out of the lazy — self lucky if you succeed in “getting some- 
And only a jar of thing down" for every word you hear, al- 
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though that should be your immediate object. 
You may not be able to do it in ten times, 
or twenty times, or thirty times, but (accord- 
ing to prescription) before you forsake that 
“take” 
it at least once, getting an outline of some sort 
for every word or phrase on the cylinder. 
Then, you may either quit for the evening, 
or you can put on another record, as you please. 
You have at least handed yourself one jolt, 
and that may suffice. 

The net result of an evening of this sort 
of practice will be the realization that you 
have forced yourself to write at least fifty per 
cent faster than you ever did before. It is 
true that it will have been on a piece of matter 
that you could say from memory, and your 
have undoubtedly “shot to 
pieces,’’ but you have actually written that 
much faster, and what you have done once 
can be done again. Whatever else you have 
accomplished—ruined your outlines or spoiled 
have jolted yourself out 
exactly what you 


for another, you should have written 


outlines been 


your style—you 
of the rut, which 
started to do. 

Qf course your notes have gone to pieces, 
and if you took reasonable pride in the artis- 
try of your outlines, you may repent of your 
night's labors when you over vour 
notebook the next morning. But don’t 
grieve too deeply. Pretty notes don’t win 
speed contests—it’s pretty speed and pretty 
transcripts that end. Bad 
notes can be repaired a lot quicker and mort 
easily than the habits of a stubborn hand. 

But, as clean-cut, 
useful asset at any speed, they should not be 
totally neglected even during such a revolu- 
tionizing process as that of “forcing speed.” 
You should not hesitate to stop the phono- 
graph or the dictator to practice singly an 
outline which you persistently find yourself 
writing badly; and before you leave off for 
the evening it is an excellent practice to write 
the last ‘“‘take’’ or two at such a rate of speed 
as will permit you to form the outlines with 
the utmost precision. This might be at fifty 
words a minute—never more than a hundred. 
The simple writing of these two slow “‘takes” 
will go far toward restoring your notes to 
something near normal again, and, besides, 
will emphasize and help to correct any tenden- 
cies produced by the faster writing to omit 
or necessarily abbreviate merely 
for the expediency of the moment. A sort of 
balance is thus provided, to offset any mis- 
habits that may have got started 
under the stress of speed. 

The effect of this remedy which I have pre- 
scribed ought to be noticeable at once. If 
normal dictation is resumed immediately 
after, the contrast in speed alone will have a 
beneficial influence, on the same principle 
that prompts a baseball player to wield two 


was 


glance 


count in the 


legible outlines are a 


outlines 


chievous 


or three bats, simply to make the single o 
he is going to use seem the lighter. If tl 
mental suggestion thus produced 
only result obtained, the practice would 1 


were tft 


have been eatirely wasted; but, as a matter 

experience, I have found the influence exerts 
by such practice to be a real and permans 

one. The writer will actually be able to writ 
five or ten words faster than he could befor 
It mav be accomplished, it is true, at the ¢ 

legibility, but 
even tack on the necessary five or ten wor 
illegibly. And, as I the repairi 
of shattered notes is a comparatively sim 


pense of before he could 


have said, 


matter, and not one to cause any wort 


to the speed writer 
“take” 


notes within a week's tin 


Some penmanship drills 


and an easy now and then will « 
the worst case of 

Now, a rut is a common thing in any road 
It deepensas people tumble in and stay in, an 
the longer they stay in the deeper it gets and 
the harder it is to get out of. It’s best to stay 
out if you can, but everybody falls in now and 
then and it takes a jar of some kind to get out 
again. Maybe in shorthand 
you will fall in as often as once a week, and 


your practice 
therein is no cause for discouragement or loss 
of ambition; but, if you do, don't hesitate to 
make free use of my prescription. It’s tested, 
and I guarantee it. 
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Why I Use the Gregg Writer 
and How I Do It 


By Susan R, Frawley 


reading the Gre 
Writer ever 1916, when I w 
struggling bravely through the 
and mysteries of shorthand and typewriting 
just for the purpose of experimenting. I hav 
not been translating the shorthand plates 
and marking 
entering speed contests, and 
filing away carefully and r 
ligiously, for fun. Why, then? Just because 
of that spirit of helpfulness that keeps m« 
trying over and over again to help myself. 


HAVE not been 


sing 2 
mazes 


memorizing rules exceptions; 
spec ial articles; 


every copy 


Funny how this question first struck 1 
when I read it—kind of like a personal affront 
—actually, it made me mad! Why am | a: 
American? Why do I prefer 
work? Why doI read light fiction? 
like nut sundaes? 


commercial 


Why do! 


Then I began analyzing this feeling of min 
and I remembered what had caused it all: 
The Boss! 
Now he is a perfectly nice boss (especia 
since he has begun to understand me), and | 
would not reflect on his business ability or his 





\lavbe he'll tell you 


THE GR 


ior judgment for the world, but, when 
rst began working for him, I noticed that 
appear my desk 
ts accustomed time. Then after investi- 
g the matter thoroughly, I traced it to 
He was the guilty party. I arrived 
in time to rescue a copy of my blessed 
Writer from the depths of his waste 
Such degradation! Among the dis- 
blotters, the get-rich-quick letters 
grain the cigar 
the rusty Wasn't 
justified in exercising my Irish? 
did that man do but turn calmly 
ird the window “Why do you 
d the Gregg Writer and what does it mean 
you Now, if you want to know 
I do, just ask the I told him! 
But 


Writer did not on 


| ' 
oss 


ket! 
le d 
oil 


and speculators, 


mps and penpoints. 
perfectly 
t what 


and say: 


really 
boss what 
maybe he won't. 
knows! 

So it never occurred to me that John Robert 
egg or any of the Gregg Writer staff would 
1e along so unexpectedly and ask me such 
What they ask us next? 


restion. will 


H 
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But I am going to do likewise and ask: 
Do millers take the Modern Miller? 
Do take the Medical 


, 
Journali 


doctors American 


? 

Does your boss take System? 

Have you noticed that men and women who 
are keeping up with their work in the com- 
mercial, professional, social, religious, politi- 
cal, scientific, or domestic world are sub- 
scribers to their magazines and papers? That's 
why I am not afraid to recommend a fellow- 
worker if or the 
Gregg Writer. That identifies them! 

No, I have not answered your question. 
Frankly, I cannot answer it. It 
for me, which is a roundabout way the 


he she is a subscriber to 


is too big 
*“te- 
male of the species’’ has of trying to do some- 
thing that she can’t do. Won't you please 
try to understand me when I tell you that the 
Gregg Writer is one of the absolute necessities 
of my life, like the umbrella, the dictionary, 
my wrist-watch, the morning paper, a cup 
of hot coffee, my fountain pen—and the boxes 
of candy that come to me—occasionally! 


ind Wh ( 


niesit wilt appea 


Rules Governing Annual N. S. R. A. Speed Contest 


1. A speed contest for writers of 
ncil shorthand will be held at the 
ifton, Niagara Falls (Canadian side) 
irsday morning, August 25. 


pen or 
Hotel 


on 


2. Five-minute tests will be read as follows: 


Matter Speed Transcription 
Time 

150 minutes 

175 a 

200 

215 

240 
(Q's and A's to be read 


45 
45 


75 


eTary « 


90 
Jury charge 90 
Testimony 
280 


Literary or speech 230 


Test (g 


or more paid applications therefor are received by Aug. 1.) 


90 
90 


and counted 


NoTE. will be given only upon condilion that 
3. A contestant may submit as many tran- 
ipts as he can complete within the gross 
e limit of 4 1-4 hours, but he must hand in 

ne before beginning another. 

t+. Contestants may type their own tran- 
pts or dictate them to a typist, if typists 

be A contestant may provide 
own typist, but such selection must be 
roved by the Committee prior to the be- 
ing of the contest. Such will 
be permitted to remain in the room while 


secured. 


persons 


tests are read. 


5. Choice of position at table, and also of 


ists supplied by the Committee, will be 


de d by lot. 
who 


Certificates will be issued to all 


lify at any of the speeds. 


7. A gold medal suitably inscribed will be 
awarded to the winner of each of tests c, d, 
e, f, or g. The contestants standing second 
and third in these tests will receive silver and 
bronze medals, respectively. 

8. The contestant 
c, e, and f with the highest average for the 
three shall be declared champion, and shall 
year of the 
rro- 


who qualifies on tests 


be awarded the custody for one 
N. S. R. A. Shorthand Championship 
phy, at present held by Jerome Victory. 

9. To the ‘“‘amateur’’ who makes the most 
accurate transcript of the 150 speed, a gold 
Swan fountain pen will be awarded. By the 
term “‘amateur”’ meant who has (1) 
never taken part a speed contest, either 
public or private, at a rate of speed exceeding 
120 words a minute; (2) never given a public 
exhibition or demonstration shorthand 
speed, for pay or otherwise, in the interest 


one 


is 


in 


ol 


of any shorthand system or publisher; or (3) 


done official or professional shorthand re- 
porting. 

10. Persons enrolling under the ‘‘amateur” 
classification must, when applying, give 
complete information to their training, 


present employment or occupation, and what 


as 


(if any) speed certificates or diplomas they 

have won. 
No 

will 


The 


“amateur” class 
August 


will 


this 
than 
entrants 


in 
later 
suc h 


enrollments 
be 


names 


received 15. 


all 


of be 
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posted in the convention hall on the first day 


of the convention. 

11. A second gold “Swan” will be awarded 
to the professional writer who makes the best 
transcript of the 150 speed. 

12. The winners of first and second honors in 
the 175 speed will each receive a gold ‘“‘Swan.”’ 

13 The entry fee of $3 OU, pay ible when 
application is made, entitles the contestant 
to take any or all of the tests. 

14. Contestants must give to the Com- 
mittee satisfactory assurance that they have 
not received, directly or indirectly, any 
remuneration or promise of remuneration of 
whatever character for entering or winning 
any part of this contest 

15. Transcripts will be marked for identi- 
fication and correction in such a manner that 
it will be impossible to know whose work 
is being examined until after the grading has 
been completed. 

16. In any transcript, each word added to, 
omitted, or changed from the original will be 
counted as an error, but errors in spelling 
ind mere typographical errors shall not 
affect the 1 iting 

17. No transcript will be rated that has 
more than five per cent of errors 

18. The Committee will publish no names 
or information concerning any contestant 
or transcript except such as qualify under the 
rules. All transcripts thrown out because of 
inaccuracy or for any other reason will be 
returned to the writers. 

19. All successful transcripts (that is, all 
that qualify under the rules) and the short- 
hand notes of such trans« ripts are to become 
the property of the N.S. R. A. 

20 ll decisions of the Committee made 
under these rules or such supplementary 
rules as may be found necessary at the time 
of the contest, shall be final 

21. As it may be difficult to secure enough 
typewriters and competent operators, thos¢ 
who intend to enter the contest are urged t 
enroll before August 10, and to inform the 
Committee if they desire the services of a 
typist. The Committee cannot guarantee 
to supply either a machine or an operator 
Contestants who can conveniently bring a 
machine are requested to do so 

The four beautiful fountain pens offered as 
prizes were donated to the Committee for this 
purpose by the Swan Fountain Pen Company 


J. E. Fuller, Chairman, Goldey Coll 
mington, Del 

Henry S. Sanders, Secretary, 601 
St., New York City 

Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. We 
Chis lgo, Til. 
than Behrin, County Court House, Ne 
York City 


ink Weller, Clayton, St. Louis County, Mo 


ipplican 
papers 1s 
iore mic 


names are 


possible to ret 


names rewritten 
do is to take 
Won't you pl 

O. G. A. papers ar 


so plainly that they are 
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The Diamond Necklace 


By Guy de Maupassant 


eminent author ilies consider this the best short story 

n modern times. It is an interesting story and is 

dly one the finest pieces of lilerary constructive 
y lanquage Editor 


Tewell Hill, High School, ( 
Leone Gilbert, High School 
Ruth Larkin, High School 
Edith Brinson, Detroit 
Kathryn McNal D 
Mich 
Mary Virginia I 
Mich 
Clara Grabowski, Detr 
Mich. 
Mildred Blickman, Detr 
Mich. 
Edith Ross, Detroit ¢ me 
Eula Baldwin, High School 
Hazel Ross, High Schoo! 
Carolyn Steadman, Littlef 
Astrid F. Okerlund, Ramse; 
Isami Nishikawa, Oahu Coll 
Wm. Montryn, Schenectady 
George C. Rodrigo, Colom 
Hedk ones, Wimborne 
nche Koch, Rea 


San Ferr 
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The Diamond 


Dorothy Howell, Placer Union High School, Auburn, Calif. 

Elwin Wetterborg, High School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon 

Sadye Weisberg, Owerne, N. Y. 

Margaret E. Hostrup, Clinton, Iowa. 

Walter Doepp } = Chic ago, lil. 

George D. Jung, Oakland, Calif. 

Maye Wallace, Amarillo, Tex. 

T. H. Smeddles, Anfield Technical Institute, Belmont Rd., 
Liverpool, England 

Olga E. Noreen, Gresham, Oregon 

Leah M. Sanders, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Stella Skulason, Thompson Falls, Mont. 

Freda Maute, High School, Wolford, N. Dak. 

Elsie Ziegler, High School, Cadillac, Mich. 

Charles Mudge, High School, Cranford, N. J. 

Mary. Elmer, Wethersfield High School, Wethersfield, 
Conn 

Esther Appellaum, Wethersfield High School, Wethers- 
field, Conn. 

Clara B. Hayden, Palmyra, Mo. 

Edith Nordstrom, Seattle, Wash 

Robert Pomeroy, Federal Trade Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 

Robert W. F. Potter, West Derby, Liverpool, England 

Mary Switsky, Young Women's Hebrew Institute, New 
York City 

Dorothy Wesker, Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass. 

Mary Kuklenski, Prosser High School, Prosser, Wash. 





Necklace—II 


Teresa Kopsing, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, M 

G. W. Haveson, Humbolt Business College, Minneap 
Minn. 

Josephine Kazek, Humboldt Business College, Minneay 
Minn. 

Minnie Moseng, Humboldt Business College, Minneay 
Minn. 

Isabel W. Chamberlain, 
Bend, Ind. 

Marian Tribolet, High School, Wallace, Idaho 

Bernyce Tearon, High School, Wallace, Idaho 

Agnes Jordan, The College of Secretarial Science, B 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Hannah E. McCathy, The College of Secretarial Scie 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Maydelle Sturges, High School, Tucson, Ariz 

Henrietta Martinez, High School, Tucson, Ariz. 

Josie Herrera, High School, Tucson, Ariz 

Violet Schoon, High School, Tucson, Ariz 

Chieco Ogawa, High School, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Eva Chiesa, High School, Santa Cruz, Calif 

Mary Drake, High School, Santa Cruz, Calif 

Ysabel Stack, High School, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Walter Moore, High School, Sunbury, Pa 

Yetta Safran, Northern High School, Detroit, Mich 

Jessie Meyer, High School, Pipestone, Mint 

Valda Heim, Canton 

Stella K. Finwall, High School, Bismarck, N. Dak. 


South Bend High School, & 


Ohio 
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The Diamond Necklace—III 
| 


(i be ¢ 


Normal School, Whitewater, Wis 
Norma! School, Whitewater, Wis 

Barkhausen, State Normal School, Whitewater 

Davis, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 
ta M. Loviner, Bliss College, Columbus 
e Barry, Bliss College Ohio 
Bliss College, Columbus, Ohi 


Irmiger, State 


Shaw, State 


Ohio 
Columbus 
1 E. Bronsky, 
il Bishop, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 
nette Thomas, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 
es Smith, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 
a Millison, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 
ine Cloran, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 
Eppley, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohi 
1elo Christy, High School, San Juan, P. R. 
lo Cintron Lopez, High School, San Juan 
rmen Ramos, High School, San Juan, P. R 
» Maldonado, High School, San Juan, P. R. 
hita Cordoves, High School, San Juan, P. R. 
jue Roman, High School, San Juan, P. R 
Pononsky, High School, Chelsea, Mass. 
Smolken, High School, Chelsea, Mass. 
i Riesman, High School, Chelsea, Mass. 
B. Rivkin, High School, Chelsea, Mass 
Dixon, High School, Red Bank, N. J 
abel House, High School, Red Bank, N. J 
W. Morris, Everton, Liverpool 
s |. Colbeck, Dewsbung, York ¢ 


P.R 


England 
ounty, England 


Wis, 





nitinued 


nex! month) 


Germaine Bourdieu, Heald’s Business College, San Jose, 
Calif. 
Elizabeth 
Calif. 
Esther A. Smith, Heald’s Business College, San Jose, Calif. 

Harriet Evert, Gregg School, Chicago, II! 

Lucy Palea, Sacred Hearts Academy, Kaimuki, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Colessa Scharfenberger, School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ben Ting, St. Louis College, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Andrew Leong, St. Louis College, Honolulu, Hawaii 

T. Ishibachi, Mills School, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Emma Luke, Mills School, Honolulu, Hawaii 

John W. Phillips, Johannesburg, South Africa 

Thomas T. Tsugawa, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Edith ¢ Lowell Evening High 
Mass 

Blanche V. McNeely, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 

Lucy Bryan, Littleford School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Esther Gielow, High School, Bloomington, I!! 

Bennie Cohen, Montreal, Que., Can. 

Lazy Daisy, Grass Valley, Calif. 

Anna Roles, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, Minn. 

Cecelia O’ Dowd, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, Minn. 

Teresa Schuk, McKinley High School, Marshfield, Wis. 

Esther Krause, McKinley High School, Marshfield, Wis. 


Durgin, Heald'’s Business College, San Jose, 


School, Lowell, 


wburn, 
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Common Phrases 


as long as that 
bond and mortga 


as many as possible 


as many as (you) can natter up 


as to the law 


as well knowr 


that time 


at all events 
can you 


an you fir 


this time 


cash market value 
bank draft ; cause of action 
considerable numter 


before another considerable time 


before any other dear doctor 


before it was dear sir and brother 


before that time 


before you came descriptive catalog 


bookfolfaccount ‘ o, determine the matter 
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‘Ghe Shorthand Reporter- 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. If you have learned of a 

, pass it on through the « - 
ter difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide c 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world 


better way of performing your wor 


Chicago, Il. 


partment. If you encoun 


To Give means to Receive. 








Some Facts About Shorthand 


of the history that might be 
written of the progress of individuals 
through shorthand training would 


lack of appreciation of certain 
It will be the object of this 
to facts about 


»h isize a 
prin ipl s. 


attention some 


i¢ to call 
thand 
order to get the proper working basis in 
yzing shorthand training, let us think of 
main elements involved skillful train- 
and then let us think of certain of the de- 
ed elements. Just offhand perhaps you 
ve in mind the two main elements of short- 
| writing, namely, knowledge and fluency 
many studies a knowledge of the subject 
ill that is and even 
accuracy of that 
»wledge is not nearly so important as in a 
se where the art of applying that knowledge 
ides the time element. Your knowledge 
geography, for example, is a sort of latent 
passive knowledge, and yet a knowledge 
to anybody in the world. 
mere knowledge of how to 
make for 
Skill in 
and 
time 


necessary to success, 


re the and precision 


essential 
t just the 
te words in shorthand does not 
skill in the shorthand, 
rthand writing involves an accurate 
idy application of knowledge. The 
ment affects the whole problem of acquir- 
ge skill in shorthand writing. Therefore, 
increase skill must approach 
task from the two sides, knowledge of 
it to and fluency in writing what 
know to be the correct forms. 
This is one of the most difficult phases of 
rthand instruction. There be 
unwillingness the part 
every line of activity to accept the truth 
any The truth or the fact 
out a thing may always be stated in the 
plest terms, and its very simplicity seems 
A state- 
re- 


it is 


use ol 


your you 


write 


seems to 


on of everybody 


situation. 


to its acceptance. 
and uncertainty 


be an obstacle 
nt involving mystery 
ves greater consideration from the super- 
il thinker than a clear-cut, definite, true 
tement of fact, and the trouble with 
irly all of us is that we are superficial think- 

We 


se we 


in our efforts be 
| and 


are extravagant 


waste time on unrea untrue 


theories, and it is all because of our unwilling- 
ness to accept fact and truth 


ELIMINATING PEN LIFTS 


It is a fact that a certain number of pen 
lifts is necessary on every page of shorthand 
notes, but it is a fact also that through ju- 
dicious phrasing many pen lifts may be avoid- 
ed and increase in thus gained. 
If, normally, there are hundred 
lifts on a page, any proper effort to reduce 
the number of pen lifts is helpful and con- 
tributes to a saving in the time required 
to execute the shorthand forms on that page 
rhe elimination of pen lifts is 
one of the great factors in acquiring skill; 
yet how few people understand or apparently 
care to understand the principles involved in 
this important element. The opportunity is 
yours through the exercise of just ordinary 
intelligence to avail yourself of the savings 
that can be effected through the use of this 
principle of writing, but because it is a simple 
everyday principle, 


an speed 


one pen 


unnecessary 


principle, a common 
you probably will not use it. 

One or two illustrations of the elimination 
of pea lifts may help you apply the principles 
Pen lifts may be avoided in the following ways, 


among others: 


1. Through the mere joining of words in se- 
quence, such as in the phrases will not, shall 
be 

2. Through the modification of word forms 
to permit of phrasing, such as, as far as posst- 
ble, national government. 


3. Through the 
words in a phrase, 
out of the question. 

4. Through the indication of 
as president of the firm. 

5. Through writing certain words in the 
such as making your, keeping 


unimportant 
order to show, 


omission of 
such as, in 


“of the,"’ such 


"tng postition, 
Png 
6. Through the use of the intersecting 
principle for writing the stereotyped expres- 
sions of your business, such as board of trade, 
These principles are simple but far-reaching, 


and shorthand writing skill depends in a large 
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measure on the full use of these short-cuts 
at every opportunity. 

Now the time consumed in pen lifts in 
writing shorthand at a high rate of speed may 
also be reduced by 

Quickness in passing from the end of one 
outline to the beginning of the next. 

Directness of the line of passage from the 
end of one outline to the beginning of the 
next. 

Elimination of hesitation from not knowing 
whether you have fully and correctly written 
a particular outline, or not knowing readily 
and fully how you are going to write the 
succeeding outline. 

Adjusting the pressure used in writing so 
that with the least effort the air stroke may 
intervene between outlines. 

Rhythmic execution, keeping in step with 
the dictation. 


HOW TO READ NOTES 


Now the difficulty in reading notes may be 
largely removed through recognizing certain 
simple facts. 

A knowledge of the shorthand theory must 
be presumed, and yet how few really have an 
adequate knowledge. It is too simple to 
receive the recognition it deserves. A mere 
smattering of knowledge satisfies most stu- 
dents, and with a smattering of knowledge 
of the theory no substantial advancement can 
be made in shorthand writing, even with 
great effort. 

Quick response to suggestion, in other words 
a vivid imagination, is essential to prompt, 
ready, and accurate reading. If you have 
not naturally an adequate imaginative fac- 
ulty it can be developed the same as any 
other mind faculty. 

You must appreciate and comprehend the 
approximation of outlines under the stress of 
Outlines can not be perfect, at best 
can possess only a certain practical artistry 
of execution when speed is involved. There- 
fore that approximation in the practical writ- 
ing of the forms, must be understood and 
appreciated, and the expression of your in- 
dividuality in your shorthand notes should 


speed. 


suggest to your mind those outstanding fea- 
tures of outlines which will serve as a key to 
their prompt and accurate reading. 


The reader should be determined that 
every note must be read. The only use short- 
hand is in the business world is what can be 
made of it when it is read. The mere writing 
of notes in a notebook is of no value except 
for the joy or comfort it may afford the writer 
in their execution, but it is the readiness and 
accuracy with which the notes may be read 
that is of value. Therefore, in writing notes 
the mental attitude should be that every note 
must be readable, and in the reading of notes 
the assumption must be that you can read 


every note. The individual should so st 
his particular type 
under the stress of speed that no matter if t 
notes are written wide of the mark in t 


matter of execution they can be read qui 


of exaggeration of for 


and accurately 
In order to be 
be necessary to read practically everythi 
that is written, and on all 
reading should be thoughtfully done. Earnest 


effort in reading counts, and being alert and 


an accurate reader it 
occasions t 
observing to avail yourself of every 


tunity afforded by the outline, through sug- 
gestion and association, comparison and ¢ 


Opp 


perience, knowledge and judgment, is ess 
tial to good reading ability. 

Approach the task of developing skill « 
nestly intelligently. Earnestness 1 
be a necessary half, but intelligence is equal 
important, because without intelligent effort 
no amount of will bring satis 
factory results. 

Every element in shorthand writing mu 
be analyzed and reduced to its simplest terms 


and 


earnestness 


Its application must be 100 per cent in fre 
quency and in the skill with which it is ap 
plied. 

Remember that there are simple shorthand 
facts to be recognized and applied, and i 
the degree of their recognition and applica- 
tion will any shorthand writer progress and 
achieve. Be a winner! Recognize facts 
apply them through development and adapta- 
through results obtained 


tion, and achieve 


Ff YZ 


Working the Pi-an-o 
Teacher—"“What is an engineer, Tommy?” 
Tommy—"“A man that works an engine."’ ; 
Teacher—"That's right. Jimmy, what is a pioneer?” 
Jimmy—*“A woman that works a piano.” 


oOo 
June O. G. A. Test 


’ was being sung for the first t 
just ninety-six years ago. The song came from the 
eratic stage. Its author, John Howard Payne, one of | 
ion College’s most famous sons, posed as a dramatic crit 
in New York when he was only fourteen years of age; b 
fore maturity he was successful on the stage; then ca 
twenty years of varying success abroad as actor, manage 
and piaywright Pressed for funds, he sold the opera 
Clari” for $250. In this was “Home, Sweet Home 
Payne had written it, recalling his early cottage home 
East Hampton, N. Y. The opera had a phenomenal ru 
and the song brought a fortune to its publishers 
Payne never received another cent for it. He later becar 
United States consul at Tunis, where he died. 

Payne's body, originally buried at Tunis, was dis 
terred after many years and brought to the United Stat 
for reinterment in Oak Hill Cemetery at Washington 
1883. The remains were placed beneath an appropriat 
monument which was unveiled while a great chorus sa 
“Home, Sweet Home!” 

June 9 will be the 129th anniversary of John Howa 
Payne's birth. His song is known throughout the Eng! 
speaking world, and it rises above all else, including t 
sixty plays and operas which Payne wrote, as a monum 
to his memory. Surviving the inroads of rag-time, 
ballad is as popular as ever for knitting home ties. It 
said to have had a more universal circulation than any s 
ever written. 


“Home, Sweet Home! 
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Key to “If | Had only Kept On!” 


(For shorthand plate see page 302) 
For the benefit of those who are studying without the aid 
of a teacher, we print each month the key to one plate. 


every hand we see people who are working at a leaving practically all of ®° the greatest wealth of the 
nendous disadvantage, doing the little things, playing diamond, its most beautiful brilliancy, its marvelous 
little game in life. when they** are capable of doing possibilities shut up inside it, where no one could ever 
itely bigger things, playing an infinitely bigger game see or*** appreciate it or utilize its value? Suppose its 
reason for this is they have not called out their re- was impossible ever to grind more than one facet of this 
es, and® do not know what is possible to them. They immense diamond. Think of the loss*** in value! 
ignorant of their powers I often have letters from men in middle life and after, 
Many of them never have prepared for the big things who tell me they regret beyond words that they did not 
7’ are capable of doing. so they go through life work- stay *’* at school, get a better preparation, a better educa- 
g at a great disadvantage: fine talents doing the work tion. “If I had only kept on as I had begun,” is the cry 
nediocrity. Because of the lack of proper training “of many a disappointed middle-aged man. 
ng the line of their chosen work, they are handicapped My friend, you have but very little education, who left 
roughout their career. It is a very shortsighted policy school long before you should, so that you have only*** 
start out'** on a long life work with no special training ground one or two facets of your great human diamond 
quate to the demand leaving marvelous possibilities, untold wealth hidden 
If 1 were to give the youth a single word of advice.'* within you—you who will soon reach an age** when it 
think it would be this: “Prepare."" Prepare for your will be almost impossible to grind the other facets and 
work with a scientific preparation, for the world needs, you wi!l begin to cry, “Oh, if I had only kept on!” 
re than anything else, trained'’* brains There*’* is nothing like a splendid preparation for your 
What would you think of a jeweler who had a very life work. Never mind what sacrifices you have to make 
sluable rough diamond, and who only ground one facet, Get it at any cost! (398 Orison Swett Marden 


oO? 
Business Letters 
Defective Goods 


, 


From Constructive Dictation by Edward Hall Gardner, pages 59 and 60, letters 3, 4, 
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Short Stories in Shorthand 





The Wisdom of Youth 
= Het} 
, ae Justifying the Charge 


Ny 
+ 





he Loquacious Stenographe 


Like Milton 


Secrets of the Je weler 





Confusion worse Confounded 








